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thirds of that used in common fire 
places for the same effect 

Fire places on this construction are 
fitted up for public inspection at 
Messrs. Oddy and Mitchells, Hol- 
born, corner of Fetter-lane, London. 



Observations.... This fire place pos- 
sesses advantages which render it wor- 
thy of public attention. The use of 
the sand bath in kitchens, has long 
been thought deseivjug of experi- 
ment by competent judges, and pro- 
bably would have been introduced 
before this, had not the dominion of 
thoie lower regions rested on per- 
sons remarkably jealous of interference, 
and singularly tenacious of old customs 
with all their rights and appurtenances. 
It i$ probable however that time 
may soften their rigour in this re- 
spect, when they perceive how the 
sand bath preserves the brilliancy of 
their sauce-pans unimpaired, removes 
ail danger of burning the butter, and 
saves all that labour of polishing 
copper and tin, to which they have 
such a just abhorrence, tn short, by 
the proper use of the sand bath the 
business of cookery may be rendered 
so neat, cleanly, and free from all 
exposure to inordinate heat, that the 
most delicate ladies would find nothing 
to distress their susceptible nerves in 
performing them, but on the contrary 
might experience such amusement as 
would be a considerable resource 
from the ennui that consumes them, 
and against which they are at pre- 
sent obliged to employ so many mi- 
serable expedients. 

On the sand bath, glass and china 
vessels may be used tor boiling with- 
out any danger, by which some opera- 
tions of cookery may be performed 
with peculiar advantage ; baking also 
may be performed on the sand bath 
witii great convenience,, by merely 
placing the article to be baked on a 
dish at, a proper depth, and covering 
it over close with an earthen vessel. 
A few trials would soon show the 
proper way of managing the heat ; 
and the only cautions necessary would 
be to avoid making prodigious (ires, 
and not to spill greasy liquors on 
the sand on account of the bad smell 
which they would occasion. 



Patent of Mr. John Pemuarne rf 
Pancras, ntar London, for a Method 
of giving to Statues and other Orna- 
mental Works in Pluutter (Gypsum) 
an appearance nearly resembling the 
finest Statuary Alarbte, 
Mi, Penwarne thus describes his 
method of improving gjpsum casts. 
" 1 he principle of my invention is 
to impregnate the plaister cast with 
alum ; in order to effect which 1 
pursue tiie following process as 
being the easiest and best adapted 
for the purpose. A solution of alum 
in water is prepared in a proportion 
of about one pound of alum to every 
three pints of water (but is- it not neces. 
sary to observe the exact propor- 
tions, as a greater, or less quantity 
of alum will answer the intended 
purpose). The liquor is made to boil 
sufficiently to dissolve the quantity 
of alum put into it. The plaister cast, 
previously dried, and properly finish- 
ed or cleared off, is then immersed 
in this solution, and suffered to remain 
therein from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour; it is then taken out aii<l sus- 
pended over the vessel containing 
the solution ; and having been suf- 
fered to cool for two or three mi- 
nutes, according to the size and 
bulk of the figure, some of the so- 
lution is dipped up and thrown over 
it, or applied to it by means of a 
sptinge or linen cloth, and which is 
continued till the aium forms a fine 
ciystaiization over its surface of a 
due degree of titickness ; « hen it is 
sufficimtly done it is set by to dry, 
and when it is perlecily so it uu'iv 
be brought to a degree of smoothness", 
or polish, by means of sand-paper, 
or glass paper, and finished bv being 
rubbed with a fine linen* cloth 
slightly moistened with clean water. 
As most vessels of metal, except 
those of tin or lead, are liable to 
impart a stain to the liquor, 1 make 
use of wooden vats, which are con- 
venienlly heated by steam introduced 
through a leaden pipe Ironi a boiler." 
Casts managed in this manner possess 
the beautiful whiteness and transpar- 
ency of white marble, at the same 
tune scarcely yielding to ii in hardness, 
and (for the purposes of interior de- 
coration) almost equal to it in dura- 
bility. They are not affected by 
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the moisture of the dampest apart- 
ments ; and ate even less liable to 
soil than matble, and aie as easily 
cleaned. By means of this invention 
exact copies of the works of ancient 
ind mouern sculptois -may be ob- 
tained, at a price not much exceeding 
that of plaister. 



On the Muriate of Tin, by Mr. £ 
Beuird, Ex-projtssor oj Chemistry 
at the Medical School of jViompet- 
lier. Annates de Cliemte, v, 68, />.78 . 
'ihe solution of tin by muriatic acid 
as directed by various authors, and 
as piaclited bj Baume, is effecied 
by pouring on one pait of tins metal, 
in a state of extieme division, four 
paits of common muiiatte acid, and 
assisting the chemical action by the 
heat of a sand bath. The water 
seivmg as a vehicle, to (be acid is 
decomposed ; the oxigen oxides the 
metal, which then combines with the 
acid ; while the hydrogen is evolved 
in the state of gas, carrying with it 
some particles of the metal employed, 
which tendei it very foetid, but the 
action is slow, and the dissolution is 
imperfectly effected, f have obsei red, 
that a veiy large port'on of the acid 
is completely lost by evaporation, and 
that it you would dissolve the whole 
of the metal, you must not only add 
fresh acid, to supply the place of 
what is thus wasted, but keep up the 
action by artificial heat for se\ei<d 
days. M. Berard, the author of this 
paper, tried to effect this operation m 
the cold, and two months were in- 
sufficient Bayen and Chailand, in 
their experiments on tin, employed 
as much as six months. 

Mi. Chaptal assists the chemical 
action between munatic acid and 
tin, by placing the metal, when he 
prepaies the acid, in the jars of 
Wouife's apparatus in which is the 
wjter to absorb the .vapours. '1 he 
neat that is evolved has an excellent 
elfect, and the action becomes veiy 
busk towards the end of the process. 
But this ingenious device leaves some- 
thing still to be desired, as the acid 
dissolves only a fouitti of its weight 
of tin, and the solution requaes to 
be finished by other means. 

The solution of tin is better ef- 
fected by admitting into a large ie 



ceiver, in which theie is a sufficient 
quantity of the metal in a state of 
division, the vapouisof muriatic acid 
evolved from a mixture ofpowdeied 
mui ate of soda and sulphunc acid 
diluted to 40" of the areometer for 
acids. In proceeding thus by simple 
distillation, ti.e vapouis of mm latic 
acid aie pietty easily condensed and 
combined with the tin. 

1/ the vapours of oximmiatic acid 
be received into a vessel containing 
tin and common mtiiutic acid, the 
solution is effected completely, and 
in a snott time. 'I he acid at 20° 
will take tip a third of its weight of 
tm 

The author tried various mixtures 
of munatic and nitric acid, contain- 
ing fiom a sixth to a tenth of the 
Utter. '1 hey all acted on tin with 
extreme violence and heat, and the 
contents of the ves^l ^were thrown 
out with violence, one pait of nunc 
acid, or aquafortis of the shops, at 
35° of Baume's areometer, and twelve 
paits of common muriatic acid at 
20° form a mixture well adapted to 
the solution oi tin, which it effects 
very well, and in a little time. Ibis 
mixture takes up about a thitd of 
its weight of tin, and the solution is 
carried to 45°. 

lne author attempted to combine 
the alternate action of muriatic acid, 
and of atmosphei ic air on tin divided 
into small grains for the puipos>e of 
dissolving it, with complete success. 
With this view be filled a large wide 
mouthed glas>> bottle with finely granu- 
lated tin, coveted the .ne^al wilb 
mm iatic acid at 20°, left this to act 
on it for a tew hours, and then pom ed 
off the acid into another vessel ; 
when it was found to have nseu to 
25°. 1 he tin soon began to giow 
black fiom the contact of the at- 
mobpheie, absoibed oxigeit from it 
and clone was evolved, rendeting 
the melal very hot. A lighted candle 
put into the bottle was quickly extin- 
guished. As soon as the bottle be- 
gan to grow cool, the acid was ie-" 
turned into it, which acted with fiesh 
force, and in a little time got to 35", 
He pouted it off again, to let. the 
air act on the tin, and then returned 
it into the bottle afresh , and thus 
tonliiiued proceeding alternately till 



